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but Press is the paper 


that owns tt 


People are impressed with the Press’ presses. Confusing? 
Not if you see it written. Because then you'll notice that 
“Press” begins with a capital meaning a specific 
newspaper .. . and the rest of the sentence comes easy 
after that. 


Capital letters are always important in proper names. 
Coke, for example, is a perfectly proper name for 
Coca-Cola. As such, it deserves capital treatment where- 
ever it’s used. Only by spelling it correctly can you keep 
its meaning clear. 

One thing more. Coke is a registered trade-mark of The 
Coca-Cola Company, and good practice requires that 


the owner of a trade-mark protect it diligently. That’s 
why we ask that you make it Coke, with a capital, please. 
P.S. After the press of going to press... why not pause 
for a Coke? 


Ask for it either way a 
... both trade-marks 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘Coke 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


et press is a printing machine aT 
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Weekly Paper Is Sleeping Giant 


Local News Is Secondary 
On Pages of lowa Dailies 


By Ralph Darrow 

Local news plays a secondary role 
on the front and sports pages of lowa 
dailies, according to a study made 
this summer at the State University 
of Iowa school of journalism. 

The study showed that in the small 
dailies, local material filled a little 
more than one-third of the front 
pages, a little more than one-half of 
the sports pages. 

On medium sized dailies, local mat- 
ter accounted for about one-fifth of 
the front pages and slightly less than 
one-half of the sports pages. 

The large dailies were a few per- 
centage points more local than the 
medium dailies. 

42 ro 52 PER CENT ADS 

During the period studied, the 
small papers devoted 42 per cent of 
their space to advertising, the medi- 
um papers contained 52 per cent 
advertising and the large dailies con- 
sisted of 51 per cent ads. 

The project, done for credit during 
an independent study period at the 
university, was carried out during 
August. Studied were 44 of Iowa’s 46 
dailies. Not included were two 
papers: the lowa State Daily at Ames, 
because that publication is issued 
weekly, only, during the summer, and 
the Sioux City Daily Reporter, a jour- 


nal of the credit bureau of Sioux City 


and not a paper of general circula- 
tion. 

Chosen for the study were all is- 
sues printed during the period of Aug. 
4 through Aug. 9, Monday through 
Saturday. 

Purpose of the project was to com- 
pare the dailies in the state for local- 
ness and for the percentage of ad- 
vertising each carried during an atypi- 
cal week. 

TENDENCY IS NON-LOCAL 

It is realized that a one-week 
study will necessarily present a dis 
torted picture, and that there may be 
errors in measurements made in the 
study. In order to give a completely 
true picture, a continuing study would 
have to be made over an entire year’s 
time. 

But even though there may be dis- 
tortion, the findings show there was 
a state-wide tendency for daily papers 
to fill the front and sports pages with 
non-local material in’ preference to 
local material. 

For the purposes of the study, 
there were 24 papers designated as 
small (circulation 7,000 and under). 
Medium dailies were designated as 
those 13 which had circulations be- 
tween 7,001 and 25,000. The seven 
papers in the state with circulations 
in excess of 25,000 were classed as 
large. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Manufacturers Begin 
To Notice Its Power 


“The weekly newspaper is a sleep- 
ing giant which does not know its 
own strength. It serves more than 
half of the population of the United 
States, and manufacturers in this 
country are beginning to notice this 
powerful medium,” stated C. W. 
Brown, president of the National 
Editorial association, at the fall news- 
paper conference held at the State 
University of Iowa, Oct. 17 and 18. 

Brown, publisher of the Oconomo- 
woe (Wis.) Enterprise, spoke follow- 
ing the presentation of 25 rare books 


Members of the Press Columnists 
of lowa who attended the conference 
held two forums on “My Best Col- 
umn.” Conclusions: the best column 
reflects the personality of the writer 
rather than of the community or the 
neu spaper. 


to the state university by Frank Leslie 
of the John Leslie paper company of 
Minneapolis. 

Brown pointed out that, “although 
weeklies are a powerful medium, they 
can not sell a second rate product. 
When the advertiser goes to buy, he 
goes where the crowd goes. If you 
put out a quality product, the trade 
comes to you.” 

URGES COMMUNITY SERVICE 

He urged publishers to adopt com- 
munity service projects, cited some 
which have been adopted by his 
paper. The Enterprise set up schelar- 
ships for high school graduates, be- 
cause “many human resources are 


lost because of financial inability to 
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develop them.” The Enterprise has 


sent 25 students to college in the past 
five years, originally planned to send 
two a year. 

Brown also has obtained ski 
jump, recreational program, school 
bond issue which was re-subimitted 
after failing the first. time, boat 
launching and landing pier for his 
town. He pointed out that community 
service projects complete the picture 
of a good newspaper. 

Brown also urged membership in 
press associations, because “without 
associations, the paper is in a desert. 
The association gets the paper out of 
a rut at meetings, stimulates research, 
performs personal service, sponsors 
contests to inspire betterment, spon- 
sors legislation to safeguard interests 
and prevent encroachment on press 


freedoms. 


Sells Ad Campaigns 


Publisher James W. Wilson of the 
Carroll, Daily Times-Herald controls 
ad lineage, cuts overhead and evens 
his load with campaigns sold to small- 
er customers. 

The smaller merchants are going to 
have to be relied on now because the 
newspaper has no control over ad 
lineage obtained from chain stores, 
which are managed from a distance. 

He admonished publishers to “give 
the small customers service and ideas 

campaign selling is selling ideas. 
Try to sell several advertisements to 
them at a time. Don’t just sell them 
one and then ignore them, because it 
is as easy to sell four ads as it is to 
sell one.” 

Wilson pointed out that small mer 
chants think advertising is mysterious, 
so usually a gimmick has to be put in 
their ads. 

The “column” idea has gone over 
well for the Times-Herald. One Car- 
roll produce company has found that 
the column idea not only attracts cus- 
tomers, but is good public relations 
for employes. The column almost 


amounts to a house organ. 


Seven Advertising Pointers 

An effective program for handling 
national advertising was reviewed by 
Ellis Newsome, assistant professor of 


marketing and journalism at SUL. 


He said loss of customers is inevi- 
table and new ones must be secured to 
replace those lost. But, publishers can 
and should reduce customer loss, be- 
cause it is cheaper to keep old ones 
than to attract new ones. 

He suggested a seven-point plan 
for keeping old customers happy and 
attracting new ones: 

1. Answer letters (every inquiry 
means someone is interested in your 
market. 

2. Print and have available a rate 
card, 

3. Organize a system to handle 
contracts, printing material, ete.. and 
file contracts by themselves. 

1. Adopt a production procedure to 
keep a high quality of service, or at 
least a consistent level of production. 
Check paper for smudges, ete. 

5. Establish a merchandising rou- 
tine and stick to it. 

6. Let your tear sheets do a good 
job of representing you. 

7. Check up on billing procedures. 

For the good of all weeklies, all 
should be meticulous in handling na- 
tional accounts. One careless pub- 
lisher gives a black eve to the whole 
field. National advertisers wont. set 
up a schedule for just a few weeklies: 
the agencies like to advertise in a 
whole medium. 


How to Cut Costs 


A panel of five publishers discussed 
new ways of cutting costs. 

Editor Leslie kK. Hull of the Wau- 
kon newspapers thought it cheaper to 
store forms and replace metal than to 
reset. the forms. Other Hull ideas: 
The average shop “pays one man for 
walking and the bigger the shop is, 
the more waste there is.” Shops 
should be assembly lines. Shell cast- 
ing is cheaper than the type high 
method. Publishers should. strip their 
mats with cardboard as dailies do; 
keep them from buckling. 

Editor R. M. Westertield of — the 
Fayette County Union at West Union 
bought a line of machine set display 
type, eliminated 50 per cent of hand 
set composition, saved on throw away, 
He also endorsed shell casting. Two 
other tips — buy a ball point pen 
which will write in several colors; in 
job work, use a different color of ink 


to designate each type size as a means 


of saving time. Print up a set of office 
forms for answering customer queries. 
USES ELLIOT MAILING 

George T. Langdon, editor-publish- 
er of the Tipton Conservative, sug- 
gested a change to the Elliot mailing 
system. Formerly, he used a wing 
mailer, paid a linotype operator $6 
eweek at $1.50 an hour to set address 
changes. With the Elliot system, ad- 
dress changes are cut trom a stencil 
by a typist who gets 90 cents an hour. 
Langdon also suggested bunching or- 
ders, for freight charges are propor- 
tionately less on heavy orders, pool- 
ing shipments with other publishers, 
mentioned that the Duffy Paper com 
pany of Rock Island pays freight bills 
on shipments of 40 pounds or greater. 

Editor-Publisher Bruce Bye of the 
Holstein Advance uses: strip material 
in the linotype; it is cheaper than 
linotvpe metal. He runs a trade shop 
in connection with the job shop, uses 
no salesmen, cooperates with other 
papers in the area by doing job work 
for them when they get an order too 
big to handle. This has increased his 
volume, also helps other papers  be- 
cause he charges reduced rates for 
volume. 

M. B. Crabbe, publisher of the 
Eagle Grove Eagle, installed offset 
which does 40 per cent of his work 
at about half the cost of a letter press. 
When he installed a web press, it cut 
from 25 to 30 hours a week overtime 
off his pay roll. 


Ideas for New Income 


Ideas which produced new income 
were aired by a panel of five news- 
papermen. 

Robert T. Melvold of Maquoketa 
newspapers cited’ a home building 
edition, considered at Maquoketa for 
several years, finally produced last 
spring. 

Included were stories and pictures 
of a typical group of new homes with 
advertising from sources virtually un 
scratched, from merchants who had a 
lot to gain by this type edition. 

There were 30 pages, produced in 
three days with only three hours over 
time. Advertising and editorial matter 
was gathered over a tour week period, 
most was set in spare time. 


Coming on a Friday following a 
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Tuesday Dollar Day paper, the edi- 
tion would have been light without 
its building sections; most ads repre 
sented “plus” business. 

First. section was general current 
news with a tie-in picture and. story 
on the building sections; sections two 
and three and first two pages of sec- 
tion four (total of 18 pages) were 
100 per cent home building, news and 
advertising. 

Advertisers were rooting contrac- 
tors, insurance men, appliance stores, 


furniture stores, lumbervards, con- 


tractors, ready mix dealers, paint 


stores, — utilities, plumbers, abstract 
concerns, excavators, water softeners, 
linoleum dealers. 

Benetits for advertisers: 

1. Gave folks their first thought of 
building, helped others make up their 
minds, caused others to take action on 
building plans. 

2. Directed potential builders to the 
best advertisers while their home was 
still in planning stage. 

3. Gave concerns excuse to run pic- 
tures and brag of past construction, 
helped them build. their prestige as 
leaders in the field. 

Advertisers want another edition 
next year. There will be more and 
bigger ads because there was an ex- 
clusive home building section layout, 
no skimping on pictures and local 
narratives. 

Objections came from about a hun- 
dred readers whose new homes were 
not shown. Those shown represented 
a typical cross-section. Some not used 
will be “picked up” next year, a defi- 
nite schedule used in future. 

MONDAY BUILDING PAGE 

Lew Warren, editor-publisher of 
the Oelwein Daily Register, uses a 
Monday 
erages 50 to 130 inches advertising 
weekly, 


building page which av- 


Included are a picture and 
story of the home of the week. Most 
of the 


cept on such a page. Warren als) uses 


advertising would not run ex- 


a frequency discount plan on a vearls 
contract basis; the advertiser getting 
a discount in accordance with size 
and frequency of insertions. The plan 
has sold lots of extra ads. 

Editor-Publisher R. Stewart Bell of 
the Lone Tree Reporter pushes job 
work in Lone Tree and trade area: 
warns against cut-throat prices which 
hurt everyone concerned, 

M. E. 


manager of the 


Messersmith, advertising 


Monticello Express, 


eight-week 


which enabled a home appliance deal 


reported — an campaign 
er to sell 117 units. The gimmick was 
to refund purchase price to every 
24th customer. The dealer got every 
24th unit free from his company. The 
same dealer will run a campaign this 
winter pushing repair of farm imple- 
ments. 

H. M. Jones, ad manager of the In- 
cited the 
earned his 


dependence newspapers, 


“Casey page” which has 
paper $2,800 each of the six times 
run. Produced by Charles Casey of 
Mason City, it sells for $27, is based 
on the jack pot idea. Jones also keeps 
track of 


through a card system, 


anniversaries 
sells the ad 
vertiser a page on his anniversary, sup 


customer 


pliers of the advertiser also are sold 
ads, pictures are taken, a story written 
and a special edition built around the 
anniversary, 


Papers Play Host 


To Visiting Groups 


Forty members of the Denison ki- 
wanis club visited the Denison news- 
papers plant in connection with Na- 
tional Newspaper week. 

The Washington Evening Journal 
plaved host to a group of Camp Fire 
girls. 

Pupils from) Twin) Lakes schools 
Nos. 5 and 9 visited the Rockwell 
City Advocate. 

The Cherokee Daily 
honored by a visit from junior and 


Times was 


senior journalism students of Washta 
high school. 

Country correspondents of the 
Newton Daily Nets were treated to 
a lunch and tour of the plant. 

The Spencer Daily Reporter played 
host to a group of Girl Scouts from 
Albert City. 


Staff of the Trumpeter, high school 
paper at Lamoni, visited the office 
of the 

The news writing class of Buena 
Vista college took a tour of the Storm 
Lake Register and Pilot-Tribune. 

The Keota Eagle was visited by 7th 
and Sth grade students from St. 
Mary *s school. 

A group of editors 
lowa - Nebraska 


meeting 


Lamoni Chronicle. 


attending an 
Press association 


toured the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 

Phe Prairie City Netes was host to 
a group of visitors at an open house 
Oct. 7. 

The Estherville Daily News held 
an open house for the public during 
National Newspaper week. 

The Osceola Sentinel held open 
house during National 


week, 


The public was given a chance to 


new spaper 


inspect the newly redecorated Musca 
tine Journal plant and its new press 
at an open house held in conjunction 
with National Newspaper week. 


Beckman Is Honored 

F. W. Beckman, editor of the Knox 
ville Journal, has been honored by 
alumni and faculty members at Iowa 
State college, 
of Beckman, former head of the state 


Ames. bronze bust 


college journalism department, was 
\ fund 
is being collected to provide a Beck 


unveiled during homecoming. 


man reading room in a proposed east 
wing of the college press building. 
In addition to Beckman’s vears at 
Ames and on the Journal, he has been 
staff member of the Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil and Sioux City Journal, 
editor of the Nonpareil, managing 
editor of the Des Moines Register 
and Leader, editor of the 


Sunday magazine syndicate, 


Register 
associate 
editor of the Register and Leader. 


e 
REDIFORM DEALERS NEED NO INTRODUCTION 


OTHER THAN THEIR NEW .. . 
REDIFORM 


REDIFORM. DIVISION 
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Paragraphically Speaking 


By Ralph Shannon 


President, lowa Press Association 


To tell vou the truth, I didn’t know 
which way the election was going. 
No. other ‘newspaper man can make 
that statement! 

000 

The spirit of the local editorialist 
hits a new low when he is asked to 
print a choice political morsel that he 
ran last week. 

000 

Why fret about the future? Pub- 
lishers use to accept corn and po- 
tatoes on subscription accounts, and 
we can do it again if necessary. 

000 

The process of education moves 
slowly. | have listened more than 30 
vears to newspaper discussions, and 
two topics still remain on the agenda: 
(1) The proper way to handle na- 
tional advertising, and (2) Which is 
best, shell casting or type-high? 

000 

Ever notice? You of the regular 
staff, don’t realize how many details 
are involved in getting out a news- 
paper until you try to break in new 
help. Then you often wonder how 
vou have absorbed it all, yourself. 

000 

We're not always fair with home- 
trained help. Take Classified, for 
example. Too often little Henrietta, 
fresh out of high school, comes to us 
with ambitions to become a journalist. 
Then we say to her, “Now, Henrietta, 

you are to be our classified advertis- 

ing manager. Here is your pencil and 
paper, and out there is your territory, 
call on anybody you wish.” Is it any 
wonder Henrietta, at the close of the 
day, comes back to the office tired 
and _ disillusioned? 
000 

Les Moeller, head man at Iowa's 
school of journalism, sees a job to be 
done by the local newspaper. In the 
high school graduating class and on 
the staff of the school paper can often 
be found budding journalists who look 
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with favor upon a newspaper career. 
Get in touch with these young people, 
Les urges. Tell them the story, give 
them encouragement. And to make 
first contact it might help to use your 
own Classified: “INTERESTED IN JOUR- 
NALISM? — Towa’s fine school of 
journalism provides training in news, 
advertising, printing, management. 
Loan fund available for qualified stu- 
dents. Inquire at Herald office.” A 
little concerted cooperation of 
type can serve to guide young talent 
in our direction. 
000 

When journalistic awards of merit 
are handed out, you can find Jim 
Wilson of the Carroll Times-Herald 
usually on the receiving end. Perhaps 
no publisher in Towa has done a 
better job than Wilson in the general 
operation of his plant. At the Towa 
City conterence last month he dis- 
cussed the subject of “package sales” 
of small advertising accounts. The 
dormant, indifferent, in-and-out ad- 
vertiser gets that Way because he is 
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never given a good idea — an idea 
upon which he can campaign con- 
sistently. The Carroll Times-Herald 
goes after these small space users 
and makes them campaign-conscious. 
They stay in, and they get results. 
From the newspaper viewpoint it 
doesn't take a very sharp pencil to 
figure that a three-inch ad, running 
steadily each week for a year, is equi- 
valent to a page ad once a year. On 
a daily, if the ad runs every day, it 
is as good as an §-page special sec- 
tion, and a lot cheaper to produce. 
As Wilson pointed out in his interest- 
ing talk, it is actually easier to sell 
a long-time campaign than a single 
ad, particularly if you have a good 
idea to show the advertiser. And ideas 
are plentiful if you start looking 
for them. 
000 
One of these days you may expect 
the Chinese Reds to announce that 
they discovered the newspaper. As a 
matter of fact, they did! The Peking 
Gazette was probably the first printed 
newspaper, first issued about 1340 
A.D. Its first name was “Ti Chau.” 
The demand for daily news, however, 
began much earlier than that. More 
than 2,000 years ago the Roman em- 
perors published a daily report of 
the doings in Rome, and couriers — 
the first newspaper boys in history — 
rushed parchment copies of Acta 
Diurna out to the armies in the field. 
Thus the boys who wore the armor 
and drove the chariots were kept in 
touch with activities back home and, 
presumably, army morale was held 
high. Printing hadn't been invented. 
Neither had rotary presses. Acta 
Diurna was read to the armies with- 
out benefit of loud-speaker equip- 
ment, and soldier gossip took it from 
there. Editors were under heavy cen- 
sorship. Caesar probably told ‘em 
what to say. Who says we haven't 
progressed? 
000 
Keep your eve on “The Press Col- 
umnists of Iowa”! It may become the 
most significant development in Iowa 
journalism since newspapers started 
making a little money. Its remarkable 
growth, as I see it, is due to two ele- 
ments — an active interest by those 
who like to write, and an organized 
enthusiasm generated by John M. 
Nenry of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. (See the new book, How 
To Write Columns, by Olin Hinkle 
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and John Henry.) Iowa columnists 
breakfasted together at Hotel Jeffer- 
son, lowa City, during the recent fall 
newspaper conference, and all present 
agreed on this point: Writing a good 
column is more a matter of close ob- 
servation than an ability to write. 
Human reactions provide the key to 
reader interest. And look for those 
reactions at home, not abroad. There 
is more interest in a dog fight on your 
own Main street than in a dispute 
over foreign policy. If you haven't a 
columnist on your regular staff, you 
can usually find a good one in your 
community. Hidden talent is out there 
waiting for an invitation and an op 
portunity. 
000 


One way to cut your operating 


costs — quit smoking! 


Views ‘Main Brace’ 


Mark E. Cramer, owner of several 
lowa newspaper properities, and pub- 
lisher of the Wayne, Neb., Herald, 
has returned from Europe after view- 
ing Operation Main Brace, military 
maneuvers by North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization troops. 

Cramer was one of 40 members of 
the National Editorial association who 
sailed with a fast carrier task force 
from Norfolk, Va. He was one of 25 
aboard the USS Midway. Fifteen 
others were on the USS Roosevelt. 

After nine days in Scotland, Cramer 
joined 19 other newspaper men 
aboard the USS Mt. Olympus, an am 
phibious command ship, in the Firth 
of Forth. Three days later, the ship 
commanded amphibious landings on 
the beaches of Denmark. After land- 
ing exercises, the ships continued to 
Oslo, Norway. 

In Oslo, newsmen from all NATO 
nations were honored at a smorgas- 
bord by the Norwegian government. 
Later, they were flown to Paris for 
four days with General Mathew Ridg- 
way, General “Al” Gruenther, NATO 
commander, and Ambassador William 
H. Draper. Draper reported to the 
men that “progress is being made” 
toward a United States of Europe. 


Some little weird animal gets mixed 
up in the type in a printing office 
and causes errors that no one knows 
how come.—Manilla Times. 


Newspaper Changes 


In Plant, Page 


Publisher Paul Wagner has bought 
a 25 by 100 foot building so that his 
Odebolt Chronicle can leave the pres 
ent cramped quarters. His new build- 
ing will be extensively remodeled 
after Wagner takes possession the 
first of the vear. He may find it 
necessary to keep the present pub 
lishing site for storage space. 

The Mediapolis New Era has 
changed its press day from Wednes 
day to Thursday. Publisher Waldon 
T. Smith said the move was dictated 
by the fact his shop is understaffed. 
Democrat) Fort 
Madison has enlarged its publishing 


The Evening 


facilities by the purchase of a two 
story brick building adjoining the 
present plant. Publisher W. T. Mer 
shon said plans call for extensive re- 
modeling of the old plant and the 
hew acquisition. 

S. E. and E. B. Tennant have out- 
fitted their Colfax Tribune with a 
new face, Corona, in a move to make 
reading more enjoyable for Tribune 
subscribers. 

The Marion Sentinel (Ralph Young, 
editor) has installed a new used 
Goss Comet press which will print 
2,500 to 3,000 papers an hour, save 
about 80 man hours a month. The 
Sentinel shop prints 36,000 copies of 
other publications a month in addi- 
tion to the Sentinel press run. The old 
press, a Cottrell, has been sold to the 
Nashua Reporter. 

Tom Conklin of — the 
Nashua Reporter, in addition to buy- 


Publisher 


ing a bigger press, has plans to move 
into roomier quarters, 

Publisher Paul C. Woods of the 
Sheldon Mail has been carrying on 
considerable modernization pro 
gram. He has purchased an adjoining 
business building and vacant lot, 
built a new one-story 22 by 48 build 
ing, installed a new Cox-O-Type web 
press in the new building. Twenty 
feet of partition between buildings 
was removed, throwing the mechani- 
cal portion of the office together in 
one room. The equipment now prints 
and folds a press run of 3,700 papers 
in less than an hour and one half. 
With the old Huber hand fed, it took 
at least seven hours. Woods bought 
the Mail in 1913, has been printing 
from 20 to 24 pages weekly. 
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Subscription Rate Boosts 
Caused by Price Rises 

Constantly rising prices have forced 
subscription boosts by the following 
papers: 

Subscription price tor the Logan 
Herald-Observer now is $3 per year 
in Harrison county, $3.50 a year else- 
where. Cost of single copies sold on 
newsstands in Logan remains at 10 
cents. 

The Woodbine Twiner has boosted 
subscription rates to $3 a year in 
Harrison county, $3.50 a year else- 
where. Single copies may be bought 
on newsstands in Woodbine for 10 
cents. 

The Dunlap Reporter has raised its 
rates, the first time in six years, to $3 
a vear, $8 for three years, in Harrison 
county; $3.50 a year, $9.50 for three 
vears, for subscribers outside Harri- 
son county 

The Eagle Grove Eagle has raised 
its rates to $3.50 a year for papers to 
subscribers living in Wright and ad- 
joining counties, $4.50 a year for 
subscribers living outside of the im- 
mediate five county area. 

The Ringsted Dispatch has raised 
rates to $3 a vear in Emmet and ad 


joining counties, $4 a year elsewhere. 


Newsmen at War 


Paul Schenck, former news editor 
of the Algona Upper Des Moines, has 
heen transferred from Camp Pendle- 
ton, Cal., 


now is attending marine corps officer 


to Quantico, Va., where he 


candidate school. 
Army Pvt. Sam 


linecasting machine operator at the 


Swartz, former 
Buffalo Center Tribune, recently vis- 
ited a newspaper office in Hiroshima, 
Japan. Swartz reports that the Japan- 
ese language is so complicated — the 
alphabet containing more than 5,000 
characters that all type is set by 
hand. 

Paul Luckinbill, editor of the Gar- 
win Sun, now serving in the American 
occupation forces at Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, recently returned to his base 
from a three-day trip through Swit- 
zerland. 


A country editor soon learns that 
underneath the daily ripple of cur- 
rent events are human hearts.—Deco- 
rah Journal. 
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Sawyer Says 


Papers With 200 Workers 
Classed As Small Ones 


Newspapers and periodicals 
ploying 200 or fewer employes have 
been classed as “small,” according to 
standards set up by Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer. 

This figure was among those which 
Sawver issued, defining “small busi- 
ness” in 452 manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

By using this list, the end product 
of a two-year study, an industry 
member can determine whether he is 
small by comparing his own size with 
the key figure for his industry. 

“Small size is a relative term,” Sec- 
retary Sawyer pointed out. The new 
definition is based on a conclusion 
that what is large in one industry 
may be comparatively small in  an- 
other. Heretofore the government 
contended that “small” meant. only 
firms with 100 or fewer employes. 

Besides number of employes, the 
new definition in each case takes into 
consideration the percentage of in- 
dustry production performed by small 
firms. Secretary Sawyer explained 
that consideration also has been given 
to such factors as company size in 
each industry, the relative position 
of manufacturers in each industry and 
the degree of concentration of output. 

The following table lists the num- 
ber of employes for determining 
which manufacturers are small in the 
printing and publishing industries. 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 

INDUSTRIES 
Blankbook making and paper 


ruling 100 
Bookbinding 150 
Bookbinding work, miscellaneous 100 
Book printing 100 
Books, publishing and printing 200 
Cards, greeting 250 
Electrotyping and stereotyping — 100 
Engraving and plate printing 100 
Lithographing 100 
Loose-leaf binders and devices 150 
Newspapers 200 
Periodicals 200 
Photoengraving 100 
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Printing, commercial 100 
Publishing, miscellaneous 100 
Typesetting 100 


Oldest Issue Contest 

Mrs. Fred Hartsook of Winterset 
won a free tive-vear subscription to 
the Winterset Madisonian when she 
dug out an $6-year-old copy of the 
Madisonian in an oldest issue contest. 
Second prize was a three-year sub- 
scription and third prize was a one- 
year subscription. The winning issue, 
printed in 1866, had four six-column 


pages. 


Publisher Appears on Film 

The first microfilm of THe Iowa 
PUBLISHER has been received by the 
State University of Iowa school of 
journalism, and has been placed in 
the microfilm section of the Univer- 
sity General library. It covers the 
year 1951. Bound volumes of past 
editions also are at the library and 
the journalism reading room in East 


hall. 


Serves As Director 

James W. Wilson, publisher of the 
Carroll Daily Times-Herald, has been 
elected to a three year term on the 
board of directors of the Inland Daily 


Press association. 


Paper Now Gives Time 

A subscriber has presented the 
New Sharon Star with a clock to be 
placed in its window so school chil- 
dren and other passers by can tell the 
time of day. 


A Training Program 
Of Interest 
To lowa Publishers 


School of Journalism 


To help furnish lowa newspapers with printer-operators, 
the Newspaper Production Laboratory offers a beginners’ 
training course which includes practical experience in all 
phases of “country shop” printing. 


Trainees in the course in Linecasting Machine Operation 
and Care produce a newspaper of from four to eight pages 
after a few weeks of training. They set all the straight 
matter and heads, cast stereotypes, compose ads, make up 
pages, and feed the cylinder press. 


To help Iowa residents who need money the Iowa Press 
Association newspapers have established a loan fund to 
finance trainees. You may have a man_ in your shop 
eligible for such a loan. Courses start February 9, 1953, 
and June 16, 1953. 


For full information, contact .. . 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 


lowa City, lowa 
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Insists Cuts Cost Money 
Even When Made at Home 


by E. A. Bulkley 


IT own and operate a “one-man” en- 
graving plant. For 20 years I've made 
halftones for weekly newspapers. | 
pay low rent, have good equipment, 
and enjoy other advantages. | make a 
fair living. 

Publisher Bill Doxsee’s story in the 
September Iowa PUBLISHER interest- 
ed me. I know Bill, and respect him. 
I sincerely hope his new engraving 
plant is a big success. It should be. 
Bill runs a large and very successful 
newspaper. He should know whereof 
he speaks. And yet.... 

Something happens 
whenever the engraving bug bites a 
publisher. It’s not exactly news, as 
when a man bites a dog. But pub- 
lishers, successful ones anyway, are 
usually pretty shrewd men. They be- 
lieve in cost accounting, and simple 
business arithmetic. But when he 
buys an engraving plant, the most 
hard-headed publisher becomes a dif- 
ferent man. He puddles happily in 
the magic soups for hours on end, 
having the time of his life. And all 
the while stoutly proclaiming that the 
whole business, except for a few 
negligible pennies for raw materials, 
doesn’t cost him a single red cent. 


wonderful 


LETS CHECK THIS 

Let’s. check this. Bill says 600 
square inches of halftones, made in 
his new shop, cost him $12. Now, 
engravers, buying in considerable 
quantities, pay more than that for 
enough raw materials, plus “expen- 
dibles” to make 600 inches of wood- 
‘mounted halftones. But let’s allow $12 
for raw materials. 

I submit that $12 worth of raw film, 
metal and wood, is not quite the same 
thing as 600 square inches of finished 
halftones. First we must process it. 
Does this cost anything, according to 
Bill? No. Not a cent. The job requires 
about five hours, he says. He 
“donates” an hour of his time. His ad- 
vertising manager “donates” another 
hour. A high school boy chips in his 


2% hours. An obliging lithographer 
across the way contributes his bit, and 
the plumber down the street throws 
in his machinery and talent. Presto, 
the job is done. AND It’s ALL FREE! 
Five hours’ working time, involving 
five men (most of them pretty high 
priced men, too) and considerable ex- 
pensive machinery; AND ALL AT NOT 
ONE SINGLE CENT OF COST TO THE 
NEWSPAPER! 

Well, OK. Bill's a wizard. Let’s 
admit it. But if I did the job on my 
own equipment, in my own shop, do- 
ing all the work, I would finish the 
job in about half the time, and it 
would sTILL cost me a sizeable chunk 
of cash to produce the finished pro- 
duct. 

OVERHEAD GOES ON 

The reason is simple. Like every- 
one else, I must pay real money every 
hour of every single day, just To 
EXIST. I can just sit in my shop, buy- 
ing, selling, making absolutely noth- 
ing; but I must still pay about 80¢ 
per hour for the privilege. It costs a 
lot more to operate than just to sit, 
but still rent, overhead, taxes, and 
depreciation go relentlessly on. [ can 
not reduce my costs merely by ignor- 
ing these factors. I must pay them in 
actual, hard money. So must you. So, 
I submit, must Bill Doxsee. 

All this is perfectly obvious. Yet 
we have the recurring story of the 
publisher who discovers that he can, 
with his own hands, make finished 
halftones successfully for the bare cost 
of the raw materials. There are many 
other stories of publishers who have 
tried it and have recoiled in horror 
after discovering what their home- 
brewed halftones REALLY cost them. 
Unfortunately for us engravers, no 
one wants to read about a failure. 

I have a number of clients who pay 
me about $200 per month for cuts. 
This buys a lot of cuts. About all a 
good sized weekly ever wants. 
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CAN HE HIRE IT? 

Let the realistic publisher ask him- 
self this question: can he, for a total 
of about $55 per week, hire an ex- 
perienced engraver who will buy, in- 
stall and maintain his own equip- 
ment, pay his own operating ex- 
penses, including all materials; pay 
his own rent, taxes, and overhead, 
and take all the investment risk; and 
do it all out of his own salary of $55 
per week? Certainly not. The en- 
graver alone would want twice that 
salary. And all other expenses the 
publisher would pay. 

I hope no one misunderstands me. 
Some large weekly newspapers can 
and do operate their own engraving 
plants successfully. It is a great con- 
venience. Run on business principles, 
such a shop can even be a source of 
profit. But it is simply an idle dream 
to think that this can be done with 
inadequate equipment and such vol- 
unteer help as may be available from 
time to time. 

Bill’s right about one thing. Almost 
anyone can make halftones. Just as 
almost anyone can dig a ditch, remove 
an appendix, or for that matter, run a 
newspaper. All you need is proper 
tools and materials, a place to work, 
and sufficient knowledge and skill. 
NO PAY, NO CUTS 

But let’s face it. Cuts cost money 
to make. No matter who does the 
actual work. No pay, no cuts. That's 
about what it boils down to, in the 
end. 

If any publisher wants to become 
an engraver on the side, he has my 
blessing, and I wish him every suc- 
cess. It's a lot of fun. But I do hope 
he won't try to persuade himself it’s 
all FREE. 

With apologies to Bill Doxsee, 1 
still think it is a disservice to pub- 
lishers generally to imply that lots of 
pictures can be run in any paper for 
the bare cost of the raw materials in 
the cuts. Bill’s perfectly sincere. But 
the picture he paints just simply isn’t 


a true one. 
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lowa Dailies Give 
Space Preference 
To Non-Local News 


(Continued from page 3) 


The findings, expressed as aver- 
ages, are as follows: 
SMALL DAILIES’ FIGURES 

Small dailies — front page: 25 per 
cent local stories, 4 per cent stories of 
a partially local nature, 55 per cent 
non-local stories, per cent local 
pictures, 6 per cent non-local pic- 
tures and | per cent local columns. 
(Columns were counted also in with 
the local stories.) 

Sports pages: 15 per cent local 
news, 4 per cent news of a partially 
local nature, 32 per cent non-local 
news, 2 per cent local pictures, 5 per 
cent non-local pictures, 6 per cent 
non-local cartoons, 2. per cent local 
columns, 2 per cent non-local col- 
umns, 31 per cent local advertise- 
ments and 6 per cent non-local ads. 

The 24 small dailies averaged 42 
per cent of their total space in ad 
vertising. 

MEDIUM-SIZED DAILIES 

Medium dailies — front pages: 14 
per cent local stories, per cent 
stories of a partially local nature, 70 
per cent non-local stories, 7 per cent 
local pictures, 7 per cent non-local 
pictures, 1 per cent local columns. 

Sports pages: 14 per cent local 
stories, 6 per cent stories of a  par- 
tially Jocal nature, 41 per cent non- 
local stories, 2 per cent local pictures, 
5 per cent non-local pictures, 2. per 
cent non-local cartoons, 2 per cent 
local columns, 1 per cent non-local 
columns, 24 per cent local advertise- 
ments and 5 per cent non-local adver- 
tisements. 

Fifty-two per cent of the total 
space in the medium sized dailies was 
devoted to advertising material. 
WHAT LARGE DAILIES DO 

Large dailies - front pages: 17 per 
cent local stories, | per cent stories of 
a partially local nature, 63 per cent 
non-local stories, 4 per cent local pic- 
tures, 13 per cent non-local pictures, 
2 per cent local cartoons, 2 per cent 
local columns. 

Sports pages: 17 per cent local 


news, 7 per cent news stories of a 
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partially local nature, 39 per cent 
non-local news, 2 per cent local pic- 
tures, 7 per cent non-local pictures, 
1 per cent non-local cartoons, 4 per 
cent local columns, 21 per cent local 
advertisements, 4 per cent non-local 
advertisements. 

Fifty-one per cent of the total 
space in the large dailies consisted of 
advertising. 


Pamphlet Features Type 
Mergenthaler Linotype company 
has issued a specimen booklet  fea- 
turing its Spartan Book with italic, 
in nine two-letter sizes. The booklet 
is companion to a 64-page Spartan 
Family pamphlet issued last spring. 


Weeklies Get Cussed 

A weekly newspaper is one that 
you cuss when it fails to print the 
item about your Aunt Susie being 
here to visit you, and again when it 
does print the one about some scrape 
you got into.—Curbstone Comment 
from Sheldon Mail. 


Syndicated Features 


> 


Feature Plastic 
Printing Plates 
x 


TERN NEWSPAPER 
UNION 


Beginnings and Ends 


Of lowa Newspapers 
Publisher Tom Conklin of Nashua 


has begun a new paper at Lawler, 
the Lawler Leader. The Leader, 
named after an early day Lawler 
paper now defunct, was started with 
the cooperation of the Lawler com- 
munity club. 

With the publication of the Leader, 
Conklin now prints three papers in 
his Nashua shop. He points out that 
“publication of three small weekly 
newspapers from one plant is our 
effort to meet the spectre of ever- 
increasing overhead costs.” In order 
to stay solvent he had to find some 
way “to keep high-priced equipment 
and employes busy on the fag-end 
davs of the week.” 

The Sloan Arrow has been dis- 
continued by George Trontvet, pub- 
lisher. Trontvet recently bought out 
the interest of his partner, Kenneth 
Lein, felt he could not publish two 
papers by himself. Trontvet will con- 
centrate on publishing his other 
paper, the Ute Independent. 

Robert L. Swan, owner of the 
Gravity Independent, has suspended 
publication because of “other inter- 
ests.” Subscribers will receive a re- 
fund for any balance due. 

The Marion Reminder, a shopping 
guide, suspended publication after 17 
weeks. It was owned by Ronald Bad- 
er, new assistant advertising manager 
of the Amana Refrigerator company. 

The Belmond Buyers Guide, issued 
by the Belmond Independent, now is 
issued weekly instead of monthly as 
formerly. 


Booklet Shows Trends 


Data which could be valuable in 
providing farm background stories for 
weeklies and small dailies are con- 
tained in a booklet printed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The booklet is A Graphic Pre- 
sentation of Rural Trends, produced 
by the extension service and bureau 
of agricultural economics of the de- 
partment of agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D.C. The publication sells for 20 
cents; contains information about 
rural trends crops, population, 
wealth, incomes, purchasing power, 


and other vital information. 
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Fewer Picas in Future 


Trend to Thinner Columns 


Should Bring Cost Reduction 


By Herb Clark 


On Jan. 1, 1953, it is expected na- 
tional advertising mats 
and stereos will be sent to daily news- 
papers in 11% pica column width. 
This change was made on the recom- 


newspaper 


mendation of the American News- 
paper Publishers 
narrower mats and stereos may also 


association. The 


be anticipated by weekly newspapers. 

At present, only one newspaper in 
lowa is using the 11% pica column 
width. Seventy per cent (275) of the 
395 weekly newspapers in Iowa use a 
12 pica column. Twenty-nine per cent 
(115) use a 13 pica column. One 
paper uses 12% picas. 

All of the daily newspapers list 12 
pica columns, but by mat shrinkage 
several dailies have reduced column 
width to as little as 11 picas. 

Conversion from a 12 pica column 
to an 11 pica column will bring a 
5 per cent saving in newsprint, ac- 
cording to one press manufacturer. 
On web presses, which are used by 
both daily and weekly newspapers, 
the reduction in column width, along 
with adoption of a two point column 
rule, will allow the use of 66 inch roll 
newsprint instead of the 70 inch roll 
now in use. 

This saving is estimated at about 
$100 a year for a weekly newspaper 
with a circulation of 2,400 and _print- 
ing 12 pages. 

However, this economy may be 
temporarily offset by the cost of new 
equipment such as chases, parts for 
the press and molds for line-casting 
machines. 

A saving of from one to three dol- 
lars a week is anticipated for weekly 
newspapers which take advantage of 
the saving in space to use a smaller 
sheet of newsprint on a flatbed press. 

Two Minnesota weeklies, both un- 
der 1,500. circulation, have changed 
to the 11% pica column. A weekly in 


western Wisconsin changed to 11 
picas in 1949 and has found little 
opposition to the move. 

A shift to an LL pica, nine column 
newspaper from seven columns, 13 
picas, while it would be a radical de- 
parture in make-up, would mean an 
increase from 56 to 72 columns in at 
eight page paper. 

At least two daily newspapers are 
trving this format. Their studies in- 
dicate that the public is not opposed 
to a nine column paper. Classified 
sections are often nine columns, some- 
times ten and their readership surveys 
showed no preference for wider col- 
umns. 


Press Milestones 


The West Point Bee, skippered by 
Editor-Publisher E. C. 
started its 72nd year. Clemons has 
been head man since May, 1939. His 
brother, Linus, is linotype operator. 

Friday the 13th of September was 
a lucky day for W. F. Reed of Well- 
man back in 1889. That was the day 
he founded the Wellman Advance, 
now into its 65th year of publication. 


Clemons, has 


A. G. Goschke, present skipper, has 
been at the helm since July, 1949. 
Vedder, linecasting ma 
operator for the Estherville 
Daily News, was presented a new 
cigarette lighter in observance of his 
25 vears with the Daily News and its 
predecessor, the Estherville Demo- 
erat. Editor-Publisher Lee got, in 
turn, a pair of silver cufflinks. 

Mrs. C. E. Greef (Cynthia Gray) 
has begun her 21st year of new spaper 
columning “Over the Back Fence” for 
the Hardin County Index at Eldora. 
Her first authorship was a monthly 
letter to a church group before her 
column became a weekly feature in 
the Herald-Ledger. She left the Led- 


ger in 1947 for the Index, remained 


George 


chine 
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after consolidation of the two Eldora 
papers two years ago. 

Editor R. B. Waller has started his 
21st year with the Algona Upper Des 
Moines. When he arrived in Algona 
in 1932 as partner of J. W. (Bill) 
Haggard, the staff consisted of a 
printer, a lintovpe operator, an ap- 
prentice and office employes. 
The staff soon was reduced by two. 

The Daveuport Morning Democrat 
has begun its second year as a morn- 
ing paper. Published in Davenport 
for nearly a century, the Morning 
Democrat was shifted from the even- 
ing field more than a year ago so that 
Quint city readers would have around- 
the-clock news coverage. The Daily 
Times, an evening paper, is also pub- 
lished by 


Davenport Newspapers, 


Inc., publishers of the Democrat. 


Post Scores Secrecy 
The Le Mars Globe-Post roundly 
condemned a tendency for secrecy on 
the part of a Le Mars justice court as 
the background for a bench warrant 
and arrest charging detaleations of 
The Globe-Post pointed 
out that reporters had difficulty find- 
ing out about fines in this court, and 
therefore the fines were not  pub- 
lished. “If they (the fines) had been 
regularly published, truckers 
paid fines and noticed that their con 
tributions were not mentioned, would 
have pointed this out to enforcement 
officers and the discrepancy would 
have been discovered much sooner. 
This is one reason newspaper men 
look with suspicion on public officials 
who make it difficult to look at. of- 
ficial records.” 


Heads Ad Association 

W. Sotherland, advertising 
manager for the Sioux City Journal, 
is new Midwest 


Executives 


president of the 
Newspaper Advertising 


association. 


Editor Becomes Player 

Mark Ahmann, sports editor for the 
Remsen Bell-Enterprise and second 
baseman for the Remsen Hawks ball 
club, has signed a contract to play 
ball next year with the McAlester Roc- 
kets of the Class D Sooner State Base- 
ball League in Oklahoma. The Rockets 
are part of the New York Yankee farm 
chain. 
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Brisk Trade in Newspapers 


As Owners Buy, Sell, Lease 


John {. Sullivan has ended 36 years 
of service to the Graettinger com- 
munity with his sale of the Graetting- 
er Times to Palmer T. Cody, ex-fore- 
man of the Emmetsburg Publishing 
company’s back shop. 

Sullivan plans to retire from pub- 
lishing, will spend the winter in Cali- 
fornia. He had been active in journal- 
ism for 62 years. 

The retired publisher began learn- 
ing the printing trade on the Emmets 
burg Democrat in 1890, for a time 
published the Hardwick, Minn., Star, 
returned to Graettinger in 1916 and 
purchased the Times. He was a con 
temporary of Harvey Ingham, former 
Des Moines Register and Tribune ex- 
ecutive. 

Cody began work at the Emmets- 
burg Democrat in 1940, was in the 
U.S. navy for three years during 
World War Il, during which time he 
served associate editor of 
Growler, a service publication, re- 
turned to the Democrat in 1945. 

Leland M. Turnbull, who resigned 
as publisher of the Davenport Morn- 
ing Democrat on Jan. 21, has pur- 
chased the Fairbury, Neb., Daily 
News. His Robert E. 
Behm, will be associated with him in 
publication of the Daily News. 

Turnbull was associated in pub 


son-in-law, 


lishing Davenport newspapers for 30 
vears, the last 12 of which were spent 
as business manager and publisher of 
the Davenport Democrat and Leader, 
now the Morning Democrat. 

He started 


he was eight vears old, resolved at 


carrying papers when 


that time to own a paper of his own. 
Purchase of the Fairbury paper ful- 
fills this lifelong ambition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Genereux of 
the Avoca Journal-Herald have pur- 
chased the Laurel, Neb., Advocate in 
association with Mr. Genereux’s par 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. 
ereux. The elder Genereux formerly 
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was associated with the Hahne Print- 
ing company of Webster City. 

John Van Breenen of Pella, a vet- 
eran printer, has purchased the Jasper 
Printing company. 

Eddie Ehler, employed for the past 
vear and one half by the Denison 
newspapers, has purchased the Tripp 
($.D.) Ledger in’ partnership with 
John Germann of Kimble, $.D. Ehler 
learned his newspapering at Schles- 
wig, also has experience at Mapleton. 

Guthrie Center's twin weeklies, the 
Guthrian and the Times, have been 
purchased by William B. Sweetland 
of Wheaton, Minn. F. G. Metzger of 
Eldon will edit the two papers. Form- 
er publishers of the two papers were 
Ralph Anderson of Grundy Center 
and William Giese. 

John Steffens of the weekly Spen- 
cer Times is new publisher of the 
Advocate at Wilton Junction. Steffens 
has been associated with dailies at 
Spencer and at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Former Advocate publisher M. J. 
Hauck has accepted a position as as- 
sistant publisher of the Farm Plat 
Book Publishing company of Man- 
kato, Minn. The Williams Newspaper 


EEE 


Saves on Casting Time 
Publisher Ed Black of the Preston 
Times is sold on the use of casting 
cores, which method he started using 
recently. Black casts type-high as com- 
pared to shell casting, used by some 
shops. Type-high casts are heavy, hot, 
use a lot of metal, but with the use of 
heat resistant gloves, Black can handle 
them right out of the box. To get 
away from excessive weight, he se- 
& S. 
Casting Core company ot Grantburg, 
Wis. With the cores, a 16-pound cast 


weighs six 


cured casting cores from the C. 


pounds; saves sawing 


time, weight and metal. 


Company of Spencer leases the Ad- 
vocate trom Mrs. Robert Hansen of 
Wilton. 


Owner R. E. Cunningham of Shen- 
andoah has sold majority interest in 
the Page County News Publishing 
company at Clarinda to the Spokes- 
man Press at Grundy Center. As a 
result of the change, the Clarinda 
Bureau World was re-named 


the Farm Bureau Spokesman. The 


Farm 
purchase is part of a plan to get 
better news coverage for the farm 
bureau through its two Iowa weekly 
trade journals. 

Bert M. Leck, former Rock Valley 
Bee publisher, is new publisher of the 
Van Buren Register at Keosauqua. He 
replaced H. Frank Lunsford, at the 
helm of the Register for the past 
three years. Lunsford will continue 
living in Keosauqua, may enter busi- 
ness there. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Bruce have 
purchased half interest in the Toledo 
Chronicle from Herb Clark, former 
manager. Other owners of the Chroni- 
cle are |. and Leroy Vanderwicken of 
Grundy Center. The new manager of 
the Chronicle is a graduate of Towa 
State College at Ames, former as- 
sociate farm editor of the Cedar Rap- 
ids Gazette, and co-owner of the Ack- 
ley World-Journal for the year ending 
in June. 

Lee Shermerhorn of Echo, Minn., 
has purchased the Murray Journal 
from O. E. 

Victor G. 
interest in the Jefferson Bee and 
Herald to his partner, Fred E. Mor- 
ain. Nesheim has bought the Colorado 


Richardson. 


Nesheim has sold his 


Springs, Col., News. 


Advises on Corn Culture 
Elmer G. Carlson, publisher of the 
Audubon News-Guide, was sent to 
Europe to advise farmers there about 
corn culture. Carlson, former world’s 
champion corn husker, heads a hybrid 


seed corn company. 


Holds News Shower 

When Julia Drake, Quimby cor- 
respondent for the Holstein Advance, 
was called to the bedside of her sister 
in Sioux Valley hospital, she was un- 
able to secure a substitute. To help 
her out, a W.S.C.S. circle in Quimby 
sent a card shower of news ito. the 


Advance. 
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Employment Shifts 


New Staffers on Jobs 
In lowa Newspaper Offices 


Harlan Weeks has returned to the 
employ of the Boone News-Republi- 
can as telegraph and news editor. 
Since leaving the Boone paper several 
years ago, Weeks spent three years as 
news editor of the Waukon news- 
papers, and worked for daily papers 
at Manhattan, Kan., and Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Alice Anderson, graduate of the 
State University of Towa school of 
journalism, is employed in the edi- 
torial department of the Garner Lead- 
er. She replaced Kay Boenke, now en- 
rolled as freshman in the SUL journal 
ism school. 

Lucille Shawgo, former assistant 
state editor of the Davenport Morn- 
ing Democrat, has been appointed 
women’s page editor of the Democrat 
following the resignation of Elsa Jean 
Roddewig. Miss Roddewig was head 
of the Democrat women's page for 
nine years, a member of the Democrat 
staff for 12 and one half years. The 
new women’s page editor has worked 
for the Idaho Daily Statesman at 
Boise, the Waterloo Daily Courier, 
and the Moline, HL, Daily Dispateh. 

John 


special correspondent for the Center- 


Clayton, former Corydon 
ville Daily lowegian, has joined the 
staff of the Corydon Times Republi- 
can as news and advertising man. He 
replaces Mrs. Barbara Kelley who has 
moved with her husband to Mason 
City. 

Jimmy C. Rashid, former bottling 
plant owner in Manchester, has joined 
the mechanical staff of the Manches- 
ter Press and Democrat Radio. 

Paul Griffith, owner of the Elk 
Horn-Kimballtown Review, is working 
as linotype operator on a_ Portales, 
N. Mex., paper. His son, Paul, Jr., is 
remaining in Elk Horn to publish the 
Review in association with Alfred 
Hansen. 

Keith Sutherland, former employe 
of an Audubon newspaper, now is 
with the news department of the 


Waukon newspapers. He is a gradu- 
ate of Drake university's journalism 
department. 

I. L. Scott, formerly employed at 
Waseca, Minn., has joined the me- 
chanical statf of the Nashua Reporter. 

Albert Lonnecker left his job as 
linotype operator for the Dunlap Re- 
porter when he couldn't find housing 
for his family. He returned to his 
former job at Guthrie Center. 

Vernelle Hoggard has returned to 
the Mount Vernon Hawkeye-Record, 
where she will be reporter-bookkeep- 
er, She is taking the place of Mrs. 
Don Baxter, who will be receptionist 
in a doctor's office. 

Earl Musich of Harlan has begun 
work for the Harlan Tribune under 
an on-the-job training program. He is 
a Korean veteran. 


Spencer Papers Get Praise 

The Spencer Daily Reporter and 
the Times were honored at a “meet 
the press” dinner in conjunction with 
National Newspaper week. The Spen- 
cer chamber of commerce presented 
publishers R. R. Jackson and George 
Williams with certificates “in recogni- 
tion of outstanding community serv- 
ice,” the Jaycees presented the men 
individual awards for “public service 
and editorial vigilance,” the minis- 
terial association thanked the papers 
for “complete and unbiased coverage 
of church activities.” 


Three Papers Cited 
In Newswriting Contest 

Three Iowa papers were cited for 
distinguished achievement in a local 
government news contest sponsored 
by the Inland Daily Press association. 
The contest was judged at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin school of jour- 
nalism. 

lowa papers cited were: 

The Estherville Daily News, second 
place in papers below 5,000. circula- 
tion; the Oskaloosa Daily Herald, 
second place among papers in the 
5,000 to 10,000 circulation class, and 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette, honorable 
mention in the 25,000 to 75,000 cir- 
culation class. 

Government news was judged for 
quantity and quality of city and 
county coverage, localizing of state 
and federal news, and for background 
in spot news stories that might edu- 


cate readers in civic affairs. 


Holds State Office 

Paul Bumbarger, publisher of the 
Charles City Press, is state chairman 
of the lowa Associated Press manag- 
ing editors. Walt Russell, managing 
editor of the Muscatine Journal, is 
vice-chairman. Bumbarger succeeds 
Gene Thorne, managing editor of the 


Waterloo Courier. 


Former Staffer Is Author 
Mrs. Nellie Grat of Boulder, Col., 
staffer for the Appanoose 
County Clarion and the old Center- 
ville Daily Citizen, is author of a 


former 


book, No Vacancy 


Editor Enters Ministry 

Morton Holman, former owner of 
the Van Buren County Register at 
Keosauqua, has sold the Lawson, Mo., 
Review, now is a full-time Methodist 


minister. 


THE PRINTER'S BIBLE 


Here’s a fully illustrated, easy-to-understand 
Catalog of selling values for all printing orders. 
The Franklin Printing Catalog 

Invaluable as a time-saver, it affords an over- 
all working knowledge and provides a definite 
guide for fast, accurate estimating. 


Write for 60-Day Free Trial 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 143: SALT LAKE CITY 6, UTAH 


for SUCCESSFUL ESTIMATING— 
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Readers’ Rosy Reports 


Mailbags Contain Praise 


To Gladden Editorial Hearts 


Throw of Crawfords- 


Mount Vernon 


Mrs. F. E. 
ville, Ind., writes the 
Hawkeye Record, 


much for mailing our Hawkeye to us. 


“Thank you so 


It drives away a bit of the loneliness 
which necessarily comes with a move 
into a new community.” 

R. M. Corbit of Oxford, Mich., a 
subscriber to the Monticello Express 
for more than 60 vears, still reads the 
Express “even though there are not 
now many names in its columns that 
are familiar to me. | am vet interested 
in your editorial columns and glad to 
see you continue to have your feet on 
solid ground.” 

The Oakland Acorn has a pleased 
Darrell D. Palmer, sta- 
Palmer enjoys the 

“I find a lot of 


news in it LT wouldn’t know otherwise. 


reader in Pvt. 
tioned in France. 
Acorn very much. 
I receive a lot of mail from home, but 
one cannot put everything in a letter 
like in a paper.” 

In renewing to the Cresco Times- 
Plain Dealer, Mrs. Joseph J. Peterson 
of San Francisco says, “time to again 
put my stamp of approyv al on the very 
wonderful and endearing letter of the 
little 


paper. couldn't possibly allow it to 


week, meaning the home town 
cease. 

The name of M. M. 
settler of 
has been on the subscription list of 
the Winterset} Mudisonian tor 97 
years, ever since the 


founded. Mr. 


ago, but his son, Lee. 


McGee, a 


pioneer Madison county, 


Madisonian was 
McGee died many years 
still subscribes 
under his father’s name. 

Mrs. Joseph B. Barr of Pinecastle 
AFB, Fla., writes the Redfield Review 
that “we enjoy the paper so much 
even if I 
don't know all the people anymore. 1 


and hate to miss an issue 
read it from cover to cover.” 

Mrs. Sam R. Cooke, Sr 
do Beach, Cal., “ 


old home 


of Redon- 
will always want the 
paper (Wall Lake Blade) 
that we have taken for 60 vears that 
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I remember of. Don’t want to miss it.” 

Karen Powell, a pupil in) Twin 
Lakes school No. 9, writes the Rock- 
City Advocate asking if her 
visit the 


well 


school mates and she may 
“Salt Mines.” Karen says, “I have 
read the Advocate ever since I was 


old enough to read and I really look 
forward to Thursdays.” 

Murl Renn of Sioux City, in renew- 
ing to the Lake Park News, 
“I see my paper runs out this month. 


writes, 
I am starting my 87th year, and as 
1 am feeling just as good as I did a 
year ago, | think I can read the Lake 
Park News another year.” 

Pvt. Lorin Christiansen writes from 
Fort Bliss, 
cahontas 


Texas, that he gets his Po- 
Record - Democrat — every 
week on time, really enjoys it. “I read 


it all from cover to cover. It surely 
makes me feel at home.” 

In renewing the Odebolt Chronicle, 
Anna M. Brown of Albert City writes, 
“When one 


see what happens in the community 


is far away it is nice to 


where I was born and lived for 50 


vears. It is nice to see in the column 


of years ago what happened then. I 
enjoy them.” 


Gneci fadty . 


ENVELOPES 


Are Business Builders 


BANKERS ENVELOPES 


The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us your spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 


ORTHERN 


TATES 


Line 
$T¥. PAUL 


CHICAGO 


Returning from a western trip, Mrs. 
Delia Jones writes the Mitchellville 
Index that “Here 
find bags of mail and no Index. 


I come home and 
How 
can I keep up with you Mitchellville 
folks without the paper?” 

Joe Stoeber of Cogswell, N.D., has 
been subscribing to the Remsen Bell- 
Enterprise tor nearly a half century. 

Mrs. Tony Padhradsky 
socket, S.D.. wants to 
Rockwell City Advocate 
even though 


of Woon- 
renew her 
for another 
“IL know it doesn’t 
expire until February but I want to 


year, 


make sure it keeps on coming. We 
really enjoy the Advocate.” 

After reading the Northwood 
Anchor for more than 55 years, C. O. 
Dahle Wis., formerly of 
Northwood, decided to drop his sub- 


of Baraboo, 


scription because it was so long since 
Northwood, 
were so few people there any more 


he had lived in there 
of his acquaintance. Later, Dahle de- 
couldn't get along without 
the Anchor, renewed. 

Lyle S. Fletcher of Long Beach, 
Cal., in renewing to the Ocheyedan 


cided he 


Press, writes that “we enjoy the old- 
time were 
surprised to see the Fletcher auto of 
1910 in a recent paper. Had thought 


photos much and 


those pictures were all out of circu- 
lation.” 

The Bancroft Register recently re- 
ceived an envelope from Titonka con- 
taining $2.50 cash for a renewal, no 
identification of the subscriber. 
Klaschen of Omaha. still 
subscribes to the Remsen Bell-Enter- 
prise though he left Remsen 40 years 
ago, visits the Enterprise once a year. 

WV; in Washington State, 
Henry Grover in California and Bert 


George 


Buser 


Johnson in Montana annually renew 
their subscriptions to the Columbus 
Gazette at Columbus Junction by 
sending the Gazette editor two silver 
dollars. 

Sherrell Watson wrote the Red Oak 
Express, in regard to National News- 
paper week, that “yours is an out- 
standing and vital contribution to the 
development and general welfare of 


not only Red Oak, but this entire 
area.” 

Pastor Arthur C. Marston of the 
First Baptist church in Glenwood 


writes the Glenwood Opinion-Trib- 
une, “I take this opportunity to thank 
you for the very fine news coverage 
of our church activities here in Glen- 
wood.” 
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Newton Daily News Photo 

OUTSTANDING CARRIER BOYS are honored by the Newton Daily News on 
National Newspaperboy day, Oct. 4, in conjunction with National Newspaper 
week. The Daily News was one of many which honored carriers on “their day.” 
Left to right are Wayne Hesson, circulation manager of the Newton paper, and 
carriers Richard Lammey, Lucien Van Elsen and Ivan Moredock. Carrier 
Dean Moredock missed the picture. 


Roy Woolverton 

Roy Wilson Woolverton, 81, head 
of the Woolverton Printing and Pub- 
lishing company of Cedar Falls, died 
Sept. 22 from injuries sustained when 
struck by an automobile at a Cedar 
Falls intersection. He was in the print- 
ing business for 52 years, starting in 
Osage in 1900, moving his business 
to Cedar Falls in 1920. His son-in- 
law, William Lynch, was a partner in 
the printing business. 


Vic L. Byers 

Vic Byers, 40 years a linotype op- 
erator for the Denison Review, died 
Oct. 4 in Denison’s memorial hospital. 
He had been in failing health for two 
years, since retiring from the Review 
mechanical department. 

Mr. Byers began his newspaper 
career in Des Moines, came to Deni- 
son in 1910 in answer to an adver- 
tisement by Judge J. P. Conner, then 
publisher of the Review. The linotype 
machine which was new when Byers 
started work, is still turning out its 
quota at the Review. 


On June 10, 1950, the 40th anni- 
versary of his employment with the 
Review, he was honored at the news- 
paper plant and presented with a 
gold mounted matrix from his lino 
type machine. 

He raised eight children, six of 
whom survive, served on the Denison 
school board for many years, was ac- 
tive in other civic affairs. 


George R. Fouts 

George R. Fouts, 72, former execu- 
tive of the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 
died Oct. 1 at his home in Compton, 
Cal., after several years’ illness. He 
went to the Nonpareil in February of 
1933 from the Intertype corporation, 
retired as Nonpareil mechanical su- 
perintendent in 1948 after 15 years’ 
service. 


Mrs. G. A. Tennant 


Mrs. G. A. Tennant, mother of S. 
E. Tennant of the Colfax Tribune, 
died last month in Des Moines at the 
age of 95. S. E. Tennant is secretary 
of the Iowa Press association. 
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Week Gets Good Response 

The press in lowa made an almost 
National 
Newspaper week, the first week in 


unanimous — response — to 
October. Practically every paper in 
the state sponsored open houses, men- 
tioned “your right to know” in edi- 
torials and news. stories, presented 
prizes to outstanding carriers. Many 
of the editorials run in support of the 
observance were excellent. Response 
Was So overwhelming that mention of 
those papers which did something 
during that week would entail listing 


virtually every paper in the state. 


Vezina Heads Association 

W. D. Vezina, Jr., editor-publisher 
of the Hartley Sentinel, was elected 
president of the Interstate Editorial 
association at its annual convention. 
He succeeds Keith Sanders of Creigh- 
ton, Neb. 


Story Circulates Widely 

Grinnell Herald-Register story 
about Eisenhower's whistle stop ap- 
pearance in that city was mailed to 
1,000 weekly newspapers in the U.S. 
The story was written by Herald- 


Register editor A. L. Frisbie. 


Press Association Officer 
Publisher J. C. Moore of the Win- 
terset. Madisonian is vice-president of 
the Iowa-Nebraska Press association. 
J. Prey, publisher of the Neola 
Gazette-Reporter, was succeeded in 
the presidency by Emil Reutzel, pub- 
lisher of the Neligh, Neb., News. 


Editor Joins Magazine 

Wallace D. Inman, former editor- 
publisher of the Anita Tribune, is new 
field editor of Cappers Farmer, A 
graduate of Iowa State college at 
Ames, he has been news editor of the 
Harlan Tribune and field editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead, 


Prints from Moving Press 
Wayne F. Miller, editor- 
publisher of the Early News, mounted 
a job press on a truck and ground out 
copies of The Early Often Late News 
during a fall festival parade in Early. 
The snappy 


( Bing) 


four-pager, composed 
largely of phony news, made a big 


hit with the crowd. 
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Dollars Are Ballots 


Circulation figures are more than a series of digits. They are the 
sure measurement of the popularity of a newspaper. 


The same type of yardstick exists for banks and theatres and retai! 
stores. 


Every day the people of America cast their vote for or against the 
thousands of business enterprises that make up this nation’s economic life. 


The polling place is the market place. The ballot is the dollar that 
the shopper spends. 


The success or failure of any business establishment depends upon 
the extent to which its operations satisfy the public need and meet with 
public approval. And nowhere is that approval or disapproval more clearly 
expressed than in the ballot of the dollars. 


The consumers of America can get rid of any business that dis- 
pleases them at any time by the simple expedient of spending their dollars 
elsewhere. 


For more than 93 years the chain stores have been meeting and 
surviving this daily test in the market place. 


Ever since the first A&P Store was opened in New York City, 
pioneering more efficient and less costly distribution, the people of the 
United States have been casting their votes for chain stores. 


It is for this reason that the men and women of A&P take real pride 
in the job they are doing . . . for they have the tangible, day-by-day 
evidence that they are the choice of millions of American families who 
rely on them for better living at lower cost. 


A&P FOOD STORES 


966.275 
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